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TRANSLATORS’ PREFACE. 



Every Catholic, even moderately acquainted with 
the course of modem science, must be painfully 
aware that its professed relations to faith are simply 
hostile. Weapons are sought in every region of 
enquiry and speculation, with which to beat down 
revealed truth, or to assail its defenders. Geology, 
Palaeontology, Ethnology, Biblical Criticism, and, 
above all, the new Science of Comparative Religion 
yield arguments that must be met, and difficulties 
that must be answered if we would save educated 
Catholics, perhaps from loss of faith, but certainly 
> from painful perplexity of mind. Questions of faith 

and science are now in the forefront of our modem 
r intellectual life. They confront us at every turn. 

itP To enable our people to cope with them, there is 

t needed a standard work of reference, dealing 

^ systematically with scientific questions from a 

t * Catholic standpoint. In Germany and France 

or> / several such works have been published, of which, 

■' as regards England, it may be truly said: Grseca 

sunt, non leguntur. It is strange that England, 
'j one of the great strongholds of physical science, 
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PREFACE. 



should have been so long left almost wholly 
unprovided with works of this character. We 
believe, then, that we shall meet a pressing need in 
giving to the English-speaking world a translation 
of Dr. Schanz’s Apologie des Christenthums. 

The name of its author is an ample guarantee 
that this work is at once Catholic in tone, and fully 
abreast of the learning of the day. Dr. Schanz is 
one of the most distinguished savants of Catholic 
Germany. Schanz, Funk, and Kepler, whose names 
now shed lustre on the Catholic Faculty of Tubin- 
gen, are no unworthy successors of Mohler, Kuhn, 
and Hefele. The Apologie , which has the Im- 
primatur of Bishop Hefele of Rottenburg, has been 
well received in Germany. Both by reason of its 
matter and manner of treatment, it is admirably 
adapted to the needs of English readers. Unlike 
most manuals of the kind, it does not take the facts 
for granted ; but before propounding solutions and 
explanations, it presents a clear view of the facts 
that go to make up the scientific state of the 
question. 

The present volume, as the subsidiary title indi- 
cates, discusses the questions raised by the natural 
sciences. The second volume, which is already in 
the press, and which, it is hoped, will be ready in 
April, deals at length with the Comparative Science 
of Religion, and with the main issues raised by 
Biblical Criticism. The third volume is an apolo- 
getic treatise oh the Church. Thus in three volumes 
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the Catholic student will have to hand a complete 
manual, up to date, of the Demonstratio Christiana 
and the Demonstratio Catholica. 

We have had to battle with exceptional difficul- 
ties in the translation ; yet, while allowing ourselves 
a certain amount of latitude in language, we have 
scrupulously endeavoured to adhere to the sense of 
the author. Instead of leaving the summary pre- 
fixed to each individual chapter, we have given a 
consecutive table of contents at the beginning. The 
notes, which in the original are appended to a 
chapter en bloc, are here inserted as they occur. We 
had intended, in each case, to give the references 
to the English editions of works, which the author 
quotes in German, but, finding in many instances 
that the German edition was practically a distinct 
work and not a translation, and that it was hardly 
possible to indicate the exact corresponding passages 
in English, the plan had to be abandoned. 

The third volume will contain a copious index 
of the whole work. 

St Mary’s, Oscott, 

Feast of the Epiphany, 1891. 
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APOLOGY AND APOLOGETICS. 



The idea of justification and defence is included in the 
very idea and nature of Religion. Religion must defend 
and make good its claims before two tribunals : the mind 
of the believer, and the conscience of society. For, how- 
ever divergent may be men's notions of religion, however 
much moral precepts may differ, it is agreed on all hands 
that they transcend the limits of sensible experience and 
overstep the bounds of natural knowledge. All men are 
agreed that there exists a moral law independent of the will 
of man. The more man is disposed to make his reason the 
measure of the universe, and his will the standard of action, 
the more weighty must be the arguments by which he is 
induced to submit his mind to a higher intelligence, and to 
bring his will into subjection to a higher power. Not only 
the temporal well being of individuals and of society, but 
also man's future destiny depends on a right solution of 
religious questions. Nevertheless, in communities that 
cannot boast of a high order of civilization, the inward 
contentment and peace of soul, that springs from faith and 
a religious life, is allowed to do duty for external proofs. 
Hence the bearing of religion on human happiness and 
misery is treated more as a matter of sentiment than of con- 
scious knowledge. Individuals and society, however, in pro- 
portion to the advance they make in natural knowledge 

A 
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and morality will grow in the consciousness that religion 
is of the utmost significance to their welfare. The mind’s 
insatiable thirst for knowledge begets deeper and deeper 
reflection on the grounds of religious belief. The vast 
interests at stake make believers anxious to establish har- 
mony between heart and mind, and between science and 
faith, in order that their obedience may seem reasonable 
both to themselves and to others. But individuals are 
likewise members of society ; man is a social being. Now 
religion has mightily swayed the thoughts and actions of 
families, tribes, and states, nay, of the whole human race. 
On this point the verdict of experience and history is 
unanimous. The movements that have most powerfully 
influenced the life of nations have ever been religious. In 
all undertakings, fraught with consequences, subjects and 
rulers have regarded an appeal to religion and to the will 
of the Gods as decisive. All that charms the eye and de- 
lights the ear in poetry and art, or that gratifies the mind's 
cravings in science, — all has its root in religion, and derives 
its force and strength from religious enthusiasm. A de- 
cadence in religion is accompanied by a corresponding de- 
cadence in art and science. History and ethnography 
make it quite clear that the decay of religious systems is 
owing to the action of many (often contradictor) 7 ) causes ; 
e. g • peculiarities of race, historical development, climate, 
and so on. Comparative philology and the comparative 
science of religion have now in part lifted the veil that had 
hitherto hidden the beginnings of religious life among the 
civilized peoples of ancient times. But it has thereby 
given birth to the necessity of instituting a comparison be- 
tween the various religious systems, and of likewise de- 
fending the faith that is in us. 

Etymologically, religion signifies a bond of union between 
man and God. Its aim and object is to lead man to God, and 
to unite him to God for ever. But this implies that some 
prior union originally existed. All known religions trace 
their origin to a divine revelation. Religion came down from 
above in order to set man free from the trammels of this lower 
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world of sense; hence it is arrayed in hostility tc this world 
and its ruler, and to man’s lower earthly nature. It stirs up 
strife in the heart of man, in the family, and in society. It 
is therefore, all the more incumbent on religion to justify itself 
in the eyes of the natural man and of a sinful world, by making 
good its claim to be the legitimate daughter of heaven. The 
proof advanced in behalf of revealed religion must be so over- 
whelming as to compel mind and heart to yield a willing assent. 
Supernatural religion is essentially one and infallible. It lays 
the same yoke on all without exception or distinction. It is 
also universal in time. Time and circumstances may bring 
change of form ; but the truth itself is ever the same. Super- 
natural religion is not merely one true religion among many, 
but it alone is true. Compared with it all other religions are, 
in a greater or less degree, false. They are true only in so far 
as they are conformable to it: the truth they contain is a 
borrowed truth. The reasons urged in support of the claims of 
supernatural religion must be commensurate with the high 
authority to which it appeals, and with the weight of obligation 
it imposes on men. In particular, all these points have to be 
proved in the case of Christianity, — the last and most complete 
revelation of God which, as enshrined in a new divine institu- 
tion, has renewed the face of the earth. 

The facts of history bear out the antecedent speculations of 
theory. It can easily be shewn from the history of religion that 
founders of religions always lay claim to a divine illumination, 
and that their adherents insist on its truth being attested by 
miracles. Here, however, it is enough to refer to the known 
history of revelation. 

When God appeared to Moses he chose a flame of fire in a 
bush. Moses saw that the bush was burning but not consumed* ; 
and thus he was prepared to accept the revelation as such. 
He himself was convinced of its truth. But how could he 
expect the people to believe in it? They will not believe me, 

9 Exodus uL s. 
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he said to the Lord, nor hearken to my voice, but they will 
say : the Lord hath not appeared to thee.* And the Lord 
gave Moses a triple sign : the rod changed into a serpent, the 
leprous hand, and the water converted into blood, “ that 
they may believe that the Lord God of their fathers, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob 
hath appeared to thee. * * It was the same with the prophets. 
Like Moses they too were penetrated with a sense of God’s 
presence and of the truth of revelation ; but they had to 
give the people evidence of their mission. In the New Law 
the revelation is made by Jesus Christ himself, the Son of 
God made man. Whereas God, at sundry times and in 
divers manners spoke, in times past to the fathers by the 
prophets, in these days He hath spoken to us by His Son.f 
Even Jesus did not come without His credentials. The en- 
tire Old Testament singled him out as the promised Messias ; 
miracles attended His conception and birth ; at His baptism 
in the Jordan He was solemnly consecrated to His office of 
Messias. Nor did Jesus fail to produce evidence in word 
and work, that He was truly the Son of God and the long- 
expected Messias. He appeared before the people as one 
having power, and He deigned to show His power by work- 
ing miracles. If the Jews would not believe His words, at 
least they should believe His works. Jesus endued His dis- 
ciples also with power from on high in order that they might 
convince the astonished heathen world that the truth which 
they preached came from heaven, and that shadows and 
darkness must therefore vanish. And they going forth 
preached everywhere ; the Lord working withal, and con- 
firming the word with signs that followed.! 

If the organs of supernatural revelation needed a special 
proof of the truth of their mission and doctrine in order to en- 
counter successfully the antagonism of the world, revealed 
religion itself must both need and be capable of proof. 
In both the Old and New Testaments the apologetic 

• Ibid. ir. i. t Hebrews Lx. X Mark zvi. ao. 
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dement predominates to a remarkable extent It is 
generally admitted that Holy Scripture subordinates profane 
things and profane sciences to religious ends. It is equally well 
known, if not so universally allowed, that this religious end is, 
as a rule, closdy connected with apologetics. The very first 
chapter of Genesis can only be rightly understood by contrast- 
ing it with the polytheism and nature-worship that everywhere 
prevailed. The most prominent feature of the Old Testament — 
belief in the one true God — ever calls to mind the false gods 
of the heathen. Adore no strange god — have no other god 
but me, was God’s command; and Israel’s observance or trans- 
gression of this ^ nmandment had an important bearing on its 
history. Fidelity to God brought prosperity, but adversity 
followed in the wake of infidelity. Hence the Old Testament 
is a grand apology for divine revelation against heathen idolatry. 
And, as is well known, this apologetic tendency is very strongly 
marked in the New Testament In the majority of his Epistles S. 
Paul has to defend either his office, or his person, or his gospel, or 
the truth of Christianity against every species of attack. In 
himself he experienced how a believer must be ready to give 
himself and others an account of the substance and grounds of 
his faith. Hence he requires the priest to embrace “that faith- 
ful word which is according to doctrine, that he may be able to 
exhort in sound doctrine, and to convince the gainsayers.”* 
Wherefore S. Peter does not merely strive to comfort the 
sorrowing faithful by referring to the Christian’s hope, but he 
declares it to be likewise the duty of the believer to be on the 
alert, and always ready to satisfy every one that asketh a reason 
of that hope which is in him.f The prologue to S. Luke’s 
gospel and the conclusion of S. John’s betray an apologetic pur- 
pose, which, however, is less perceptible in the body of those 
gospels. 

But, it may be argued, is not faith a necessary postulate of 
religion ? Is not natural reason incompetent to prove the truth 

• That s. §. ♦ L P«ur VL if. 
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of supernatural revelation? Must, then, the defence, which is 
acknowledged to be necessary, be set down as impossible or 
illusory? So it would really seem. For this reason some 
writers reject external and metaphysical proofs as of no avail in 
matters of faith. Pascal declares he will not attempt to prove 
either the existence of God, cr the Trinity, or the immortality 
of the soul, or any other such truth from reason ; and he re- 
fuse^ not merely because he feels unequal to the task of finding 
any argument in nature forcible enough to convince an atheist, 
but also because such knowledge without Jesus Christ is barren 
and unprofitable. What doth it profit a man unto salvation 
to know that mathematical axioms are immaterial eternal 
truths, subsisting in dependence on the first truth ? 1 Protestant 
schools of theology are also very sceptical about metaphysical 
proofs. Positivists and Rationalists take a different route but 
reach the same goal. But no such stumbling-block besets the 
path of the sound apologist He is fully aware that the meta- 
physical Absolute and the God of religion are not the same, 
and that their effect on the heart is very different. He 
knows full well that a religious idea of God, even in its most 
general form, is unattainable by metaphysics. But deeply 
conscious of the rights of the human heart, he cannot afford to 
ignore metaphysical proofs. They are defective, it is true; 
but all human knowledge, especially religious knowledge, is 
necessarily imperfect 

The idea of God, S. Augustine has said, is more truly con- 
ceived than expressed ; and God is truer than He is conceived. 
Even the advanced knowledge of God obtained from revelation 
is no exception. Maybe S. Thomas and many of the School- 
men set too high a value on these proofs ; but they did not 
thereby dispense with faith. Religious life, in its essence, 
depends on that exercise of the will which calls forth the Act of 
Faith. For this reason Albertus Magnus, Alexander Hales, S. 

W a l . Ptmiu tur Im nOgim ti *mr qmlqnu mutrts tujcH, Amsterdam, 1738. 

Prefect and t, so, *, a. 
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Bonaventure, and many others, taught that even those things 
which are naturally evident can still be the material object of 
faith. Faith and knowledge may coexist with regard to one 
and the same object For, however well a thing is known, 
there are in its nature unexplored and unknown depths. 
Apologetic proofs are but the preliminaries of faith. Faith 
begins where apology ends. In natural science, what is known 
cannot be believed, Not so, however, in the realm of the 
supernatural, where man never knows more than a shadow, and 
a bare outline of the whole truth. Faith alone opens the 
understanding to the light of the truth ; faith alone brings full 
conviction. 

But, it will be asked, can the claims of faith clash with the 
claims of apology ? A collision is possible on one supposition 
only: if reason were required to supply a formal proof of 
revelation, and if the fact of revelation and its bearings on 
man’s salvation depended on the success of the proof. This, 
however, does not lie in the province of an apology, but is the 
work of a constructive philosophy of religion. A defence pre- 
supposes the existence of the object to be defended. The 
bounden duty of the apologist is twofold : to refute objections, 
and to show that religion is attuned to the chords of man’s 
mind and the beatings of his heart. Revelation was not given 
to put natural knowledge out of court, or to turn it topsy-turvy. 

On the contrary, revelation, taking natural knowledge for 
granted, enlists it in its service. As a philosophy of life, 
Christianity is without a parallel. For not only are its doctrines 
in harmony with reason ; but it affords comfort and con- 
solation to sorrow-stricken souls by solving in an intelligible 
and coherent fashion questions which have at all times stirred 
the human mind to its depths, and made the human heart 
surge like a swollen sea ; and it is so sublime precisely because 
it offers, on revealed grounds, an infallible solution of those 
fundamental problems in regard to which natural philosophers 
can offer nothing better than hints and conjectures. As a 
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philosophy of life it rests upon natural knowledge ; but, as the 
one infallible philosophy, it is built on the immovable rock of 
God’s word. Only He, who is absolute truth and sanctity itself 
can supply that ultimate principle of certitude which places 
virtue and beatitude on a sure footing. When the Apostle, in 
the Epistle of the Corinthians,* says that the Lord did not 
send him to preach in wisdom of speech lest the Cross of Christ 
should be made void, and that therefore he preached Christ 
Crucified, unto the Jews indeed a stumbling-block and unto 
the Gentiles foolishness, he drew a bold and, perhaps, rather 
rough sketch of the sharp triangular duel between the Gospel, 
Jewish Faith, and heathen wisdom. But in these words he 
did but give expression to a thought underlying revelation, that 
the kingdom of God is not of this world, and that the poor have 
the Gospel preached to them. He declares war to the knife 
not against true wisdom, but against the science that puffeth 
up, that inflates the creature with pride, and makes him turn 
his back on his Creator. Taking as his starting-point the 
Gospel, as the power to every one that believes, he proceeds to 
show how Christianity alone is competent to give a thoroughly 
satisfactory solution of the momentous problems of life. He 
grinds the theories of idolatry to powder; he exposes the thread- 
bare nature of Jewish hopes ; from psychology and experience 
he demonstrates with touching and telling force man’s need of 
grace and redemption. Yet,in spite of his adamantine faith, in spite 
of his full persuasion that faith in Jesus is the gate of salvation, 
he in nowise shuts his eyes to the conditions of heart and mind 
that must necessarily precede this faith. He demands a reason- 
able obedience. 9 He adduces facts from our Lord’s life to prove 
the truth of the promises made to Christians. While, therefore, 
we affirm with the Fathers that it is natural to seek proofs from 
reason 9 for our belief in Christianity, we re-echo the confession 
of the same Fatheis that we must give an account of the faith 

• I Cwlathiana, i, 17, ty 

• Ro— ni xiL i«— Vatican CoancO y y 

I MOhWr Omtrpkfft (Rahlmayr'* Edition) Raffmatarg it«op. 4S5. 
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that is in us. Revelation and reason, faith and science are 
not mutually exclusive but inclusive. In origin and end 
they are, broadly speaking, comparable, although they 
move in different orbits. And, in order to make the obe- 
dience of faith harmonize with the rights of reason, God 
has vouchsafed outward proofs in addition to the inward 
promptings of the Holy Spirit. He has set up before the 
gaze of men certain divine facts, chiefly miracles and prophe- 
cies, which clearly show forth His almighty power and in- 
finite wisdom, and are therefore absolutely safe tests of reve- 
lation, which all can appreciate . 4 The revelation of God 
in Creation and Redemption is clear enough to be seen and 
believed by all who seek God ; but it is also obscure enough 
to leave room for doubt to men who are not of good-will . 4 

Apology is the name given to a vindication of the faith. 
Besides warding off attack and making false accusation to 
blush,* it likewise renders an account of thought and ac- 
tion,! and supplies formal or actual proofs 11 in the defence 
and confirmation of the Gospel.” J The life and death of 
the Apostles, their writings and their preaching were an 
apology for Christianity as a whole, and for the several 
truths and practices that go to make it up. Thus, in the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, § S. Paul proves the resurrection 
of the dead from the fact that Jesus rose again ; from the 
death and resurrection of Jesus he deduces the importance 
of baptism ; the works of Jesus establish the certainty 
of faith. The prophecies of the Old Testament are fre- 
quently invoked by the Apostles|| in proof that Jesus is the 
Messias and God. The early Fathers wrote apologies to 
stop the mouth of the heathen and the Jew. Such apolo- 
gies were simple or elaborate, deep or diffuse, treated of 
the prolegomena or explained the truths of faith, according 

4 Mark xvi. a a; II. Pet. L 19 ; Vatican Council 3. 3. 

5 Pascal a 18. a. 

* I. Cor. ix. 3 ; Acts xxii. z ; xxv. 16 ; I. Tim. iv. 16. 
t I. Peter ill. 15. 
t Philip. 1. 7. 16. 

| I. Cor. xv. 

| See Acts of the Apostles. 
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to circumstances. As a rule, however, they did not look beyond 
the needs of the hour, and handled no more points than were 
necessary for dealing with the case in hand. They formally 
differ from scientific expositions of the faith, by being more 
general in character, and by being written in an easy style and 
in popular language. Out of the several treatises in which the 
main truths of Christian doctrine have been successively treated 
in apologetic fashion, has been built up the science of Christian 
apology. 

But, when particular truths recede into the background and 
Christianity is viewed generally and as a whole, apology is 
gradually swallowed up in apologetics. (Ar^Ktrpjfrudj sc. )• 
Only in late years has this been recognized to be a systematic 
branch of theology. Its purpose is to lay out the ground, and 
to devise the best methods for defending Christianity. But it 
is not blank methodology any more than dogmatic theology is, 
or ethics, or aesthetics, or the science of cognition, but it has a 
scope of its own, positive and defensive. As dogmatic theology is 
the science of dogma, so apologetics is the science of apology, 
the scientific vindication of divine truth, and of the rule of life 
that has been given for all ages and all nations. Its intrinsic 
connection with dogma has obtained for it the name of general 
dogmatic theology, because it examines the general grounds on 
which all dogmas rest It also goes by the name of fundamental 
theology, because it investigates the character common to all 
the truths of faith. It forms no part of its plan to prove that 
the several doctrines are true; its task is to demonstrate 
the origin and groundwork of Christianity and to establish its 
claim to sole authority. Thus Christianity is its own proof ; but 
this alone is not enough. When apologetics is enlisted in the 
service of any particular Church or Communion, the further 
duty devolves on it of demonstrating that the doctrines and 
practices of this particular Church are in accord with revelation. 
So Catholic Apologetics may be defined as that branch of 
ecclesiastical science which shows that the Catholic Church is 
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the true Church founded by Christ, and guided and quick- 
ened by the Holy Spirit ; and furthermore, that the truths 
revealed by Christ and preached by the Apostles have been 
preserved in the Catholic Church intact and free from 
adulteration. Thus the demonstratio Christiana and the de- 
monstratio Catholica go hand in hand. 

In this way the boundary-line between apology and apolo- 
getics is clearly defined. But their respective provinces may 
be mapped out still more exactly. The one, as it were, 
breaks up the ground for faith by preparing the soul ; the 
other strengthens faith and makes conviction doubly sure. 
Or, to adopt the terminology of the ancients, the former 
comprises the praambula fidei , the latter the motiva credibili - 
*atis. Apart from the general drift of the science as a whole, 
the object of the first part may be described as positive, 
while that of the second is defensive. Faith presupposes 
reason ; no commandments can be imposed on a being de- 
void of free-will ; revelation is a superstructure built on cre- 
ation. Man comes into this world with certain endowments, 
His only way of gaining heaven is to train his soul to seek 
the things that are above, and make it obedient to the voice 
of God, and, on the other hand, to look upon the visible 
world as the image of a world, spiritual and invisible. Now, 
it is the duty of the intelligent Christian to show that the 
preliminary conditions of religion and revelation exist in 
his own nature and in the world around him. But while 
apologetics confines its operations to the groundwork of 
faith, apology, without snapping any links in the logical 
chain of thought, makes certain questions the subject of 
special and detailed enquiry ; to wit, the natural knowledge 
of God, man's future destiny, the immortality of the soul, and 
the doctrine of creation. Natural revelation is a necessary 
stepping-stone to supernatural revelation ; the ladder of rea- 
son is required to scale the walls of faith. For atheists and 
materialists, naturalists, pantheists and deists, for those, in 
fine, who reject all revelation, faith in Christian revelation is 
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of course out of the question. Hence the first and foremost 
business in both apology and apologetics is to show this denial 
of all revelation to be against reason, and to prove that the 
existence of God is the necessary outcome of a reasonable view 
of the world. 

And now we are brought face to face with the second 
function proper to Apology and Apologetics. If supernatural 
revelation really solves the problems of existence and satisfies 
the heart’s longing for peace, then man has ready to hand a 
most powerful inducement to believe in revelation, even 
before he has submitted its details to the searching eye of 
ciiticism. This is the inner demonstration, but there is also a 
corresponding outer one. Supernatural revelation, being an out- 
ward act of God, is equipped with external proofs of its 
credibility. A bare enumeration and a simple historical expla- 
nation of these proofs would suffice, had not they, more than 
all others, been subjected to the dissolving and corrosive tests 
of criticism. In revelation the divine authority has made use 
of human organs, and accommodated itself to man’s capacity. 
Revelation has not been communicated to each individual; 
from many, it is far removed in time and place. Thus a 
wide range is opened out for the defence. Now the duty 
of the Apologist is to prove that the Christian revelation is 
the only true revelation, and that Christianity, in its present 
form, is clad with the spotless robe of truth, The teaching of 
Scripture and Tradition regarding the life and character of 
Jesus, regarding His work and its continuance in the Church 
show, at a glance, the comprehensive scope of the enquiry. 

Thus the contents of historical religion fix the limits of 
Apologetics proper. Its sphere of work is bounded by existing 
religions. Unlike the philosophy of religion, which it takes for 
granted, it does not start from a blank nothing. The 
apologist tests all in order to keep the best But his investi- 
gations are not blind, or baseless, or prompted by sheer 
curiosity, rather they move on well-defined lines which are 
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regulated by the lines on which the attack on the Christian 
position proceeds. Hence the apologist and the theologian 
work on different sets of principles. The apologist’s method of 
demonstration is based on the natural knowledge supplied by 
reason and the experimental sciences. Apologetics cannot 
coerce faith, or borrow proofs from faith. True, it leaves the 
preliminary questions of first principles to philosophy ; but its 
starting-point must be the general results of the philosophy of 
religion, since these cannot be obtained without reference to 
historical development and the religious sense of mankind. 
Natural and philosophic knowledge must combine with re- 
ligious knowledge, and the religious sense of mankind ; internal 
experience must be set side by side with the true philosophical 
view of the world, and the historical knowledge of external 
revelation. Doubtless, in recommending the spirit and power 
of Protestants as the best and surest proof, Lessing was 
cynical; but anyhow he correctly discerned one essential 
element in Apologetics. Mere abstractions and the formal 
processes of the mind are admittedly no adequate guarantee 
for the reality of ideas. Christian revelation, which forms the 
keystone of Apologetics, should be regarded in two lights; firstly 
and chiefly, as a work of redemption, freeing man from the bond- 
age of error and sin; and secondly, as a manifestation of the 
Spirit of God, taking possession of man’s heart and mind. It 
should not, however, be forgotten that apologetics is intended 
for others besides those who have experienced or are ex- 
periencing the power of the Gospel. The mind is subject to 
more stringent laws than feeling and fancy, these latter being 
open to many influences from within and without which place 
the certitude of the mind in great jeopardy. Were All external 
proofs set aside, and faith made to rest solely on internal and 
immanent reasons, it would be impossible to discover a general 
basis for belief and practice. Belief in the objects of faith is 
no more dependent on subjective grounds than is the belief in 
the external facts that are inseparably bound up with revelation. 
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As the rationalist, who makes reason the measure of reve- 
lation, reduces revealed truth to a minimum, so the be- 
liever, who throws cold water on the apologetic proof for 
an external revelation, robs revelation of its guarantees. 
True, we can only feel and experience, we cannot prove the 
value of the blessings that Christianity has brought in its 
train ; still these benefits must be as capable of being ex- 
ternally recognized as the Christian religion itself. He 
knows the will of God best who does it ; but he who pro- 
mulgates it must, to say the least, be able to offer some ex- 
ternal security.* For this reason the Vatican Council* con- 
demns those who teach that no external signs can make 
divine revelation credible, and that each one’s internal ex- 
perience or private inspiration is the only guide to faith. 
Anyhow, it is necessary to attend alike to the requirements 
of both. As sensation and feeling precede concept and 
judgment, so religion melts the heart before it thaws the 
understanding. The knowledge of God is not the parent 
but the child of religion. The will reigns supreme from 
end to end of the spiritual life ; in religious questions espe- 
cially, its word is law. It may be better, therefore, in prac- 
tice to enlist the sympathies of the heart before trying to 
captivate the understanding. As a rule it is easier to prick 
the conscience than to conquer prejudice. The proofs for 
God's existence, drawn from nature, are unnecessary for 
those who see God everywhere in nature ; and, on the 
other hand, they make but little impression upon the minds 
of men who view nature in a different light. Although 
nature is ever dinning this truth into their ears, they are 
deaf to her voice . 7 Nevertheless the method of science 
must differ from that of the Catechism and the Homily. 
If the Catechism says: 'Thou Shalt,’ science must give 
the reason why. The Christian idea of God, and the idea 
of God derived from nature are as wide apart as the poles. 
The God of the Christian is a God of love, a comforter ; 



• J ohn vii. *7, 18. 

6 Vatican ill. 3 can. 3. 

7 Pascal s, so, x, a. 
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He fills the heart and souls of them that possess Him ; He 
makes man feel his wretchedness and misery, but He is also 
infinite in mercy and breathes into man’s soul humility, 
joy, confidence and love. But, alas ! how many struggles 
within and without has the soul to undergo before reaching 
that blissful haven of religious peace ! How often is the 
soul tossed to and fro on a restless sea, between fear and 
hope, faith and doubt ! 

The insufficiency of the anthropo psychological method 
becomes still more strikingly apparent when we come to 
consider the hostile attitude that modern science has 
adopted towards religion. The heathen Celsus ridiculed 
Christian doctrines as unreasonable ; modern science at- 
tempts to solve all the great problems of life and existence 
independently of Christianity. Empirical science has 
gained the ascendant over mental science and philosophy. 
The more the mind pins its faith to external experience and 
the exact sciences, the more necessary it becomes for the 
Apologist to draw the lines of demarcation between natural 
and religious knowledge. The change of front executed 
by natural science in these latter days has rendered this 
method necessary. Positivists and Nihilists call existing 
methods in question, and recognize as valid only those 
arguments which are drawn from reason. Appeals to au- 
thority are, in their judgment, insane. Hence the Apolo- 
gist is bound to show, from the nature of things and from 
the nature of man, what are the preliminary steps to be 
taken, and what conditions are required before faith can 
exist. In a word, the Apologist must follow modern sci- 
ence step by step. Questions not dreamed of in the philos- 
ophy of bygone ages have arisen, demanding new methods 
of treatment. The Fathers first showed the absurdity of 
idolatry, and then, by a natural transition, led men from 
the worship of created things to worship the Creator. Then 
they proceeded to show from the gospels, and from the 
testimony of the prophets and apostles that the promised 
Redeemer had come.* 

8 Orgenes c. Ceisum, iii. 15. 
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At the outset the modern apologist is confronted by two 
colossal errors. He finds that science has deified nature, 
and turned mind into matter. He must, therefore, slay 
this hydra- headed monster before he can safely begin to 
build the citadel of positive religious truth. In a certain 
sense the task of the apologist may be said to be substan- 
tially the same as it ever was. Like the Gnostics and the 
philosophers of old, modern naturalism inveighs against 
the doctrine of creation. In impugning prophecies and 
miracles modern rationalists are but aping ancient sceptics. 
In making war on the authenticity of Holy Scripture, mod- 
ern biblical critics are marching under the banner unfurled 
long ago by Celsus, Porphyry, and Hierocles. In despis- 
ing Christian life the modern Epicurean is as rancorous as 
the old. And yet it is sufficient to mention the physical 
sciences, and the comparative sciences of religion and lan- 
guage to see what an impassable gulf separates the ancient 
from the modern method. On the wise man, according to 
S. Thomas, devolves the double duty of demonstrating 
truth and refuting error. But, inasmuch as the several 
errors are not always clearly set forth, and as, moreover, 
opponents do not allow any authority to Holy Scripture, 
the only available weapons are general arguments from 
reason. As faith rests on the authority of God revealing 
Himself, a knowledge of Him who bears witness to it must 
precede faith. But the authority of God will be decisive 
only for those who already know God and His attributes. 
Here, it is quite immaterial whether He be considered 
merely as a necessary condition or an efficient cause. At 
any rate Apology, setting out from the universal truths of 
reason, arrives at the particular truths of religion ; and 
from the general requirements of the moral law it advances 
to the particular precepts of Christian morality. 

We need not enquire where the line is to be drawn between 
Apology and Apologetics, as we are not concerned with sci- 
entific apologetics. Scientific apology and apologetics have 
the same internal systematic connexion, though, externally, the 
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connexion is hardly perceptible. Apology takes its stand 
on the fact of religion. This is the point from which it 
starts to try and explain, negatively and positively, the 
origin of religion. The idea of religion, when analysed, 
resolves itself into three elements : The belief in a Supreme 
Being, the immortality of the soul, and future retribution. 
These truths, however, are unintelligible, unless the world 
is the work of a Creator, whose omnipotence and godhead 
are manifested therein. Our study of natural revelation 
will close with a comparison between the biblical account 
of Creation and the discoveries of science. This will serve 
as an appropriate transition to supernatural revelation 
which, of course, centres in the Christian religion and life. 
In the Holy Scriptures, especially in the life of our Lord, 
there is abundant food for study, and much to be defended 
because much has been vigorously assailed. Nowadays 
this is justly considered the most important part of an 
Apology. The validity of the Christian religion cannot be 
impeached by other religions, even should it appear that 
their stock of truths is larger than has been heretofore sup- 
posed. The light of Christianity alone enables us to under- 
stand and appreciate their significance. The third part of 
our Apology will treat of the institution and endowment, 
the government and office of the Church. Here apology 
and dogma are less easily distinguished, as the two sciences 
cross each other's border. But this part of the subject 
makes it quite clear that apologetics is not a mere philo- 
sophical treatise. Apology, however, is not merely the 
handmaid of Dogma or Ethics, since it has its own distinct 
province ; it should rather be described as the introduction 
to, and foundation of both. 9 

9. For the literature on this point see Kuhn, Einleitung in Kath . Dogmatik. 
ad Ed. Tflbingen 1859 P* 901 ■®q-5 Kleutgen, Theologi e tier Vorzeit 3 vols. 
lfflnster i860, p. 304 seq.; Steude, Beitr&ge Zur Afolog*tik % Gotha 1884. — 
F. Duihte de St.-Projet, Let conditions nonvellet de rapologttiqne et de Vexegkse 
& rkeure / rtsente (La Controverse 1884 Nr. 68.) A/ologie Scientifique de la Foi 
Ckrttienne t Paris 1885. 
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History, we are often told, is a sure and safe guide. As an 
aid, therefore, to the clear understanding of the scope and 
method of Apology, it will be profitable to trace the history 
of Apologetic Science. The further the canonical books of 
ancient civilized peoples are removed from the source of 
religion, the more they are occupied in refuting objections 
and contrary opinions. Greeks and Romans defended re- 
ligion against scepticism and unbelief. After mythology, in 
its literal acceptation, had become the butt of scorn and ridi- 
cule, an attempt was made to prop it up with allegories and 
moral interpretations in order to make it available for daily 
life. 1 The Jews, assuredly, were not wanting in zeal in the 
defence of their religion, as the Old Testament, from the 
first page to the last, abundantly testifies. When, at a later 
period, they were unable to arrest the advance of Greek 
literature, they tried to paralyze its influence by maintaining 
that the Greeks had borrowed their wisdom from the Old 
Testament. But as the form often sounded harsh to the ear 
of the cultured Greek philosopher, they sought to attune it 
to the refined taste of the age. The Greek translation of 
the Septuagint may be considered a step in this direction. 
For, in this somewhat free rendering of the original text, the 
influence of the religious philosophy of Alexandria is clearly 
discernible. But to the learning and steady determina- 

l Max Mfiller, Essay* % a vols. Btitrdgt sttr vergUickcndcn Mythologic und Ethnologic* 
Leipzig, 1881, p. i seq. 
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tion of Philo, the most prominent representative of the 
Alexandrine School of Jewish Philosophy, chiefly belongs the 
credit of effecting a reconciliation between religious belief and 
the philosophic spirit of the age. Although he involved in 
obscurity the simple idea of creation set forth in the Old 
Testament, and frequently minimized the contents of the Sacred 
Books, and sacrificed the substance to the form, he nevertheless 
gave an impetus to Old Testament exegesis that endured for 
centuries. In Palestine, the home of Judaism, the orthodox 
Jews set on foot a similar movement, but on a smaller scale. 
They paraphrased books of the Old Testament with a view to 
softening down expressions that seemed objectionable. Anthro- 
pomorphism was contracted within the narrowest possible limits. 
The Schools at Jamnia, Tiberias, and Babylon were still more 
revolutionary ; but instead of making Scripture more intelligible, 
they encompassed it with a dense forest of jungle, through 
which only a few privileged scholars can cut their way. 
Subsequently, in the minds of Jewish theologians, the Talmud 
took the place of Holy Scripture. Even its advocates, and 
such as are disposed to see much good in it, must allow that it 
deviates from the theology of ‘he prophets, and goes astray in 
religion and morality. As all these Schools were most hostile 
to Christianity, the Christian Apologist has little to gain from 
their works ; but the biblical student will need to consult them 
from time to time. 

We may therefore fix the limits of our historical enquiry. 
Apologetics is hardly to be met with, in the early ages, as a 
distinct science; and yet a tendency to Apology may be 
traced in the writings of the early Fathers. This was in the 
nature of things. A religion that was destined to develop from 
a grain of mustard seed into a big tree, and that aimed at 
nothing short of the spiritual conquest of the world, was sure to 
come in conflict with powers both material and spiritual. 
This gives the clue to the chief divisions of Apologetic History, 
which, in the main, coincide with the periods of Church 
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History. Most authors, following Drey , 1 divide Apologetic 
history into six periods. The first two fall in ancient times, 
and are remarkable for their philosophic and historical 
method. The third period is formed by the Middle Ages, 
which had to defend Christianity against Islam and Juda- 
ism ; the fourth includes the struggles against Humanism 
and Naturalism ; the fifth withstood the assaults of Deism 
in the eighteenth century ; the sixth and last period exhibits 
the Church's defences against the Rationalism, Material- 
ism, and Naturalism of the nineteenth century. But this 
division is correct only if we abstract from the demonstratio 
catholica , and treat the question purely philosophically. 

In subject-matter Apologetics is a positive science, essen- 
tially bound up with the destinies of Christianity and the 
Church. For this reason the two decisive turning-points 
in the history of the Church should be fixed firmly in the 
mind : Constantine’s recognition of Christianity as the 
State religion, represented by the Council of Nicaea (325) ; 
and the revolt from the Church in the Sixteenth Century, 
represented by the Council of Trent (1545-1563)- In both 
periods, the apologist is chiefly occupied with the disputes 
raging between the various Christian sects. This division 
is generally allowed. Till the reign of Constantine non- 
christian powers had persecuted the Church ; from Con- 
stantine to the Reformation the Church was supreme in 
the sphere of religion. With the Reformation the strifes 
between Christians began anew. For this was an attack 
not merely on the outer defences of the Church, as in 
the struggle between East and West, but on the inner 
citadel and the very foundations of Christianity. Opposi- 
tion to public authority in religious matters must in the end 
lead to the subversion of the supreme authority. Hence it 
came to pass that revealed truth had now to be defended 
against the attacks of Christians ; whereas, in former 
times, Jews and pagans had been the chief assailants of 



a Die Apologrtik als wissenschn ft lie he Nachweisnng der Gdttlickkeit des Christen - 
t hums in seiner Erscheinung. Vol. L p. *6. and Edit., Mainz, 1864. 
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Christianity. Still it is impossible to determine the limits 
of the two periods exactly, because the first effects of great 
changes must be regarded as the reverberation of causes pre- 
viously at work. This is especially true of the first period, in 
which Christianity began to spread ; but a long time elapsed 
before the masses were christianized. It will be most con- 
venient to close this period with S. Augustine. 

The foes of Christianity in the first period were Jews and 
heathens. To the latter belong in part the Gnostics and 
Manichaeans, who, under the influence of Eastern religions, 
utilized stray Christian ideas to build up their systems, while 
sapping the foundations of Christianity : God’s almighty power 
and goodness, universal redemption and the freedom of man. 
They went forth from us, says Justin, but they are not of us.* 
The New Testament gives a clear insight into the blind and 
obstinate character of the Jews. Our Lord, the twelve Apostles, 
and S. Paul suffered persecution at the hands of the chosen 
people. And the same fate awaited their disciples after them. 
It could hardly be otherwise. The blood of the Crucified 
which, in an evil hour, the infatuated multitude had invoked on 
themselves and their children weighed so heavily on the 
consciences of the people that only one of two courses lay open 
to them : either to be converted, or to persecute the new sect 
unto death. The Jews chose the latter alternative. They 
strove to stamp out the Galileans not only by brute force, but 
also by lying and calumny. S. Matthew’s gospel can hardly be 
described as an apology for Christians against the statements 
officially made by the Jews, yet on one point it reveals their 
method of warfare. The Pharisees had bribed the soldiers to 
say that the disciples had stolen the body of Jesus : “ and this 
word was spread abroad among the Jews even to this day.’*® 

The position that Christians had taken up in regard to 
circumcision and the ceremonial law was favourable to Jewish 

9 See Justin Dialog, c Trypboa. c l§. 

* Matt. mBL 
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attacks based on the Law. This may be seen in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and still more clearly, in the Epistle of Barnabas. 
Notwithstanding the subtle reasonings of the Alexandrine 
School, an attempt to justify the abrogation of the ceremonial 
law by allegorical interpretation can only be explained on the 
supposition, that the Jews tried to frighten the Jewish converts 
to Christianity, by taunting them with being idolaters and 
apostates. Justin 4 gives clear evidence of this Jewish device. 
He asserts that the Jews sent emissaries for the express purpose 
of creating a prejudice against the preaching of Christ Crucified, 
and of representing Christian doctrine as a compound of 
lawlessness and godlessness. This statement is supported by 
Tertullian, and confirmed by Eusebius, who declares, on the 
authority of ancient writers, that the Jews sent a circular note 
to every village in Palestine, decrying Christianity as a new 
godless heresy, and warning people against the preaching of the 
Apostles. This would account for the frequent discussions 
between Jews and Christians, although, be it remembered, Jews 
were forbidden to dispute with Christians ; and it likewise 
supplies a reason why the oldest apologies were written in the 
form of dialogues. 

The earliest apology of the kind, as far as we know, is the 
dialogue between a Jewish Christian, Jason, and an Alexandrine 
Jew, Papiscus. Its date is about the year 140, 6 but it is no 
longer extant Justin’s dialogue with the Jew Trypho, written 
about the year 150, is the best known. Justin maintains, in 
the first place, that the ceremonial law was given to the Jews 
merely on account of their hardness of heart. Next, he 
ascribes to the Old Law a purely typical character ; and then 
he goes on to prove that the lowly son of man, who is also the 

4 L. c. «. *7, 108, 117. Tertull. Ad, timt. i, i, 14 ; Ad 9. Marc . 3, 93 ; Adv. Jud, 13 ; 
EimK m /#. i8 ( 1 . 

| See Hilgenfeld. Ztittchrifl /Hr wUscnsckafllickt Thtalogit, 1883, 1. Against ! 
Haraach, Die Ut her lie ft rung der gritchischta Apologtttn dts 9 , JahrkutuUrtt 
im der alien Kireht und '~n M it te taller, 1882. According to Maximus, Aristo of 
WW was Ike author. Hilgenfeld identifies him with the Aristioo of the Frag 
mentum Papite. 
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Son of God, born of a Virgin, b the Messias, because the 
prophecies and types were fulfilled in his person. With Ms 
coming, the ceremonial law, prophecy and royalty came to an 
end. The Jews had made their salvation a mockery, and lost 
their privileges. Now, Christians are the true people of God, 
and of the Word who had appeared in the Old Testament 
This detailed apology of Justin b followed by that of 
Tertullian. We gather from the introduction that it, too^ 
originated in a dispute between a Jew (Jason ?) and a Christian. 
S. Cyprian 6 likewise proves Jesus to be the Messias from the 
Old Testament, but less felicitously. Lactantius (d. 330) also 
had in view an apology against the Jews. Were we to enume- 
rate in this place all the writings that casually combat Judaism, 
it would be necessary to continue the history at much greater 
length, for there is scarcely a writer of note in the fourth and 
fifth centuries who does not take up arms against Judaism. 7 
The history of exegesis and of the canon of the Olu Testament, 
shows what demands Jewbh controversy made on Christian 
science. 

The more Christianity freed itself from the trammels of 
Judaism, and made overtures to the Gentiles, the more urgent 
became the duty of the apologist to plead its justification 
before the tribunal of right reason, and conscience. 
Christianity claimed to be that sovereign truth for which men 
were everywhere seeking, and it offered the most ample security 
for the justice of its claim. It purported to be a philosophy 
that gave a satisfactory answer to all the problems of life and 
death that perplexed earnest philosophers; but it came as a 
heaven-bom philosophy, bringing its credentials from above. 
In the long run no philosophy could hold out against such an 
overwhelming argument. It was this very argument that was 
ever giving new strength to the utterances of Christian 

6 Testt moniorum Ubrl trt* mdv.Jud, u, > 

f Hippolyttu, Dtm*nttr*tlo mdv. Jndettt. Athanasius, Oratio d* Imcm mmtt&m. 

Gregory Nyssa, Ormti»cmttdutic* mmgnm* Epiphanios, A ncirmtui. Chrysostom. 

HtmiHm wiU. mdv.Jud, Cyril Alazand., Hm m. / mscA, s, 4, 9 , 10, an, as, 09. 
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apologists. Hence, even under changed conditions, they long 
dung to this method as the most suited to their purpose. 
Monotheism, a high standard of morality, and the proof derived 
from prophecy, ever remained unanswerable arguments againu 
heathen polytheism and corruption. Our Lord’s own pro-' 
phecies, and the vigour inherent in the Christian religion did 
the rest ; and thus the victory of the apologist over worldly 
wisdom was made complete and secure. 

The apologist, too, had to defend Christians in their civil 
capacity. This course was rendered necessary by the attitude 
of the Jews, who did their utmost to make the civil allegiance 
of Catholics suspect Witness, in proof, the fate of our Lord 
and S. Paul The very admonition to obey the higher 
powers,* given by S. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, and 
expressly repeated in the ist Ep. of S. Peter, t suggests the 
dangers that were threatening Christians from this quarter. 
Both letters were written before the persecution of Nero. But 
this persecution only fanned into a dame the smouldering 
hatred of the heathen for the Christian. The dark portrait of 
Christians painted by Tacitus 8 may have received colouring 
from later times, still it shows that Christians were in bad odour 
with the vulgar and educated alike. In ancient times the 
closest connection ever existed between religion and the State. 
Abstention from public worship was set down not only as 
atheism, but also as a crime against the State, i.e . as treason. 
Thus, the retired life led by Christians, coupled with the care 
they took to keep their mysteries secret, of necessity excited 
suspicions of crime in a world that had lost the very idea of 
virtue. Hence the first and chief business of the apologist 
was to vindicate Christians from all unjust charges, whether 
civil or religious, and thus to cut away the ground from the 
further charge of atheism and immorality. 

The most ancient of these apologies are lost The two 

• Ron. xUL x aeq. 

• L Peter, U. i) aeq. 

• Amm ml . if, 44. 
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